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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | clearer data for estimating the energy of the|where it enters at the upper end, is turbid 
— excavating power of running water on the | and discoloured ; but its waters, where it is- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. land, than the separate study of the opera-|sues at the town of Geneva, are beautifully 
7 in ad | tions of the same cause in the countless rami-|clear and transparent. An ancient town, 
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Subscriptions and Payments received by | valleys is divided. We shall proceed to se-|Romans,) onee situated at the water’s edge, 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | lect some of the leading facts at present as-|at the upper end, is now more than a mile 


|certained respecting the growth of deltas,| and a half inland,—this intervening alluvial 
| and shall then offer some general observa-|tract having been acquired in about eight 
tions on the quantity of subaqueous sediment | centuries. ‘The remainder of the delta con- 
| transported by rivers, and on the manner of | sists of a flat alluvial plain, about five or six 
For“ The Friend.” | its distribution. | miles in length, composed of sand and mud, 


: . : ] | |a little raised above the level of the river and 
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The following extracts from a late work TERRANEAN, AND OCEANIC. | M. de ta Beche found, after numereus 


on the Principles of Geology, by C. Lyell, Deltas may be divided into—first, those | soundings i in all parts of the lake, that there 
have been transcribed and are now offered, | which are formed in lakes; secondly, those | was a pretty uniform depth of from one hun- 
in the hope that they will be deemed suffi- formed in inland seas; and thirdly, those |dred and twenty to one hundred and sixty 
ciently interesting and instructive to occupy | formed on the borders of the ocean. The | fathoms throughout the central region, and, 
a few columns in the pages of “ The Friend.” | vost characteristic distinction between the | jon approaching the delta, the shallowing of 

The cabinets of the curious contain many |lacustrine and marine deltas consists in the|the bottom began to be very sensible at a 
beautiful and accurately minute impressions | jature of the organic remains, which become | distance of about a mile and three quarters 
of the forms of vegetables, animals, and fish, ’| imbedded i in their deposits, for, in the case of |from the mouth of the Rhone; for a line 
especially of shell fish, imbedded in lime-|, jake, it is obvious that these must consist |drawn from St. Gingouph to Vevey, gives a 
stone and other rocks. These are to be found | lexclusively of such genera of animals as in-| mean depth of somewhat less than six hun- 
in various parts of the world, and at different | lhabit the land or the waters of a river or | dred feet, and from that part to the Rhone, 
elevations above the level of the ocean. Lofty | jake ; ; whereas, in the other case, there will | the fluviatile mud is always found along the 
hills exist, whose internal structure, laid open |). an admixture, and most frequently a pre-| bottom. We may state, ‘therefore, that the 
by impetuous torrents or in fractured ae | dominance, of animals which inhabit salt strata annually produced are about two miles 
cipices, are shown to be chiefly composed of | water, ‘in length: so that, notwithstanding the great 
rocks containing abundance of marine re- | In regard, however, to the distribution of | depth “of the lake, the new deposits are not 
as. These extracts may serve to teach, | inorganic matter, the deposits of lakes and in- | inclined at a high angle ; the dip of the beds, 
not only the immense quantity of the earth’s | and seas are formed under very analogous cir- | indeed, is so slight, that they would be termed, 


surface removed 7 the * highe of ee cumstances, and may be contradistinguished | in ordinary geological language, horizontal. 
by running water, from a higher to a lower |from those on the 
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ee £ hick. | shores of the great ocean, | The strata probably consist of alternations 
7 but a on at strata, 0 ee MCK-' where the tides co- -operating with currents | | of finer and coarser particles, for, during the 
ness and many miles in extent, may be ra- | give rise to a distinct class of phenomena. _| hotter months, from April to August, when 


pidly formed in deep lakes, gulfs and seas, by | ° 
the accumulation of these sedimentary de- 
posits of sand, lime, mud, &c., and there, | 
formed into solid rocks, inclosing the re- 

mains of various shell-fish and other inhabit- | 

ants of the water. Since which, the force of 
those internal fires to which earthquakes are 


In lakes and inland seas, even of the largest | the snows melt, the volume and ‘velocity of 
dimensions, the tides are almost insensible, | the river are greatest, and large quantities of 
and the currents are, for the most part, in-| sand, mud, vegetable matter, and drift-wood 
considerable, although there are some strik-| are introduced ; but, during the rest of the 
ing exceptions to this rule. |year, the influx is comparatively feeble, so 
|much so, that the whole lake, according to 
: ; | Saussure, stands six feet lower. If, then, we 
owing, have raised them to their present) 7 oz¢ of Geneva.—It is natural to begin|could obtain a section of the accumulation 
lofty height. The force of these volcanic | our examination with an enquiry into the | formed in the last eight centuries, we should 
fires and intensely heated vapours, deeply | ;new deposits in lakes, as they exemplify the | see a great series of strata, probably from 
confined i in the bowels of the earth and strug: | first reproductive operations in which rivers} six to nine hundred feet thick, and nearly 
gling for vent, are well known in modern }are engaged when they convey the detritus|two miles in length, inclined at a very slight 
times, to have uplifted, in the course of a| of rocks and the ingredients of mineral springs angle. In the mean time, a great number of 
short period, a vast extent of country in South from mountainous regions. The accession of | smaller deltas are growing around the borders 
America, more than twenty feet ‘above its new land at the mouth of the Rhone, at the | of the lake, at the mouths of rapid torrents, 
former level, and the same agents, in the upper end of the Lake of Geneva, or the | which pour in large masses of sand and peb- 
hand of the Almighty Director, may have Leman Lake, presents us with an example| bles. The body of water in these torrents is 
been the means of raising the sublime moun- lof a considerable thickness of strata, which | too small to enable them to spread out the 
tains of the Andes and the towering pinnacles | |have accumulated since the historical era. | transported matter over so extensive an area 
of Hymalaya. This sheet of water is about thirty- seven | as the Rhone. Thus, for example, there is 
miles long, and its breadth is from two to!a depth of eighty fathoms within half a mile 
eight miles. The shape of the bottom is very | of the shore, “immediately opposite the great 
The aggregate amount of matter accumu-|irregular, the depth having been found, by | torrent which enters east of Ripaille, so that 
lated in a given time at the mouths of the|late measurements, to vary from twenty to| the dip of the strata in that delta is about 
rivers, where they enter lakes or seas, affords | one hundred and sixty fathoms. The Rhone, | ‘four times as great as those deposited by 





DELTAS IN LAKES. 





REPRODUCTIVE EFFECTS OF RUNNING WATER. 
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the main river at the upper extremity of the 
lake. 
DELTA OF THE RHONE. 

We have already considered the lacustrine 
delta of the Rhone in Switzerland, and we 
shall now describe its cotemporaneous ma- 
rine delta. Scarcely has the river passed out 
of the Leman Lake, before its pure waters 
are again filled with sand and sediment by 
the impetuous Arve, descending from the 
highest Alps, and bearing along in its cur- 
rent the granitic detritus annually carried 
down by the glaciers of Mont Blanc. The 
Rhone afterwards receives vast contributions 
of transported matter from the Alps of Dau- 
phiny, and the primary and volcanic moun- 
tains of Central France ; and when at length 
it enters the Mediterranean, it discolours its 


DELTA OF THE PO. 
The Adriatic presents a great combination 
of circumstances favourable to the rapid for- 
|mation of deltas—a gulf receding far into the 
|land,—a sea without tides or strong currents, 
and the influx of two great rivers, the Po and 
the Adige, besides numerous minor streams 
|draining on the one side a great crescent of 
the Alps, and on the other some of the loftiest 
| ridges of the Apennines. From the northern- 





/most point of the gulf of Trieste, where the | 
|Isonzo enters, down to the south of Ravenna, | 


The greatest depth of the Adriatic, be- 
tween Dalmatia and the mouths of the Po, is 
_twenty-two fathoms; but a large part of the 
Gulf of Trieste and the Adriatic opposite Ve- 
| nice, is less than twelve fathoms deep. Far- 
| ther to the south, where it is less aflected by 
ithe influx of great rivers, the gulf deepens 
|considerably. Donati, after dredging the 
| bottom, discovered the new deposits to con- 
sist partly of mud and partly of rock, the 
latter formed of calcareous matter, encrust- 
ing shells. He also ascertained, that particu- 


| there is an uninterrupted series of recent ac-|lar species of testacea were grouped together 


| cessions of land, more than one hundred miles 
jin length, which, within the last two thousand | 
| years, have increased from two to twenty miles 
|in breadth. Adria was a seaport in the time | 


in certain places, and were becoming slowly 
incorporated with the mud or calcareous pre- 
cipitates. 

Olivi, also, found some deposites of sand, 





of Augustus, and had, in ancient times, given | 


and others of mud, extending half way across 


blue waters with a whitish sediment for the | its name to the gulf; it is now about twenty | the gulf; and he states, that their distribution 
distance of between six and seven miles from |Italian miles inland. Ravenna was also a | along the bottom was evidently determined by 
its mouth, throughout which space the cur- | seaport, and is now about four Italian miles} the prevailing current. It is probable, there- 


rent of fresh water is perceptible. 


Strabo’s description of the delta is so inap- | 


|from the main sea. 
The Po affords a grand example of the! 


fore, that the finer sediment of all the rivers 
at the head of the Adriatic may be inter- 


. . S * . . ” e . | . ~ } S 
plicable to its present configuration, as to attest| manner in which a great river bears down) mingled by the influence of the current ; and 
a complete alteration in the physical features|to the sea the matter poured into it by a|all the central parts of the gulf may be con- 


of the country since the Augustan age. It 


| multitude of tributaries descending from lofty | 


sidered as slowly filling up with horizontal 


appears, however, that the head of the delta, | chains of mountains. The changes gradually | deposites, precisely similar to those of the 
or the point where it begins to ramify, has | effected in the great plain of Northern Italy, | sub-Apennine hills, and containing many of 
remained unaltered since the time of Pliny, | since the time of the Roman republic, are very | the same species of shells. 


for he states that the Rhone divided itself at 
Arles into two arms. 
the present ; one of the branches being now 


called Le petit Rhone, which is again subdi-| have been drained naturally by the deepening | 
vided before entering the Mediterranean. |of the beds of the rivers. 


The advance of the base of the delta, in the 
last eighteen centuries, is demonstrated by 
many curious antiquarian monuments. The | 
most striking of these is the great detour) 
made by the old Roman road from Ugernum 
to Beziers (part of the high road between 
Aix, Aque Sextiw, and Nismes, Nemausus). | 
It is clear that, when this was first construct- | 
ed, it was impossible to pass in a direct line, 
as now, across the delta, and that either the 


sea or marshes intervened in a tract now con-|a second time, the bed called “ Po Vecchio,” 


sisting of terra firma. 
Among the more direct proofs of the in- 


crease of land, we find that Mese, described | general system of embankment has been 


under the appellation of Mesua Collis by 
Pomponius Mela, and stated by him to be 
nearly an island, is now far inland. Notre 
Dame des Ports, also, was a harbour in 898, 


This is the case at|have been gradually filled up, as those near 


Extensive lakes and marshes | 
} 


considerable. 
Placentia, Parma, and Cremona, and many 


Deserted river | 
courses are not unfrequent, and the Po itself 
has often deviated from its course. 

There is an old channel of the Po in the 
territory of Parma, called Po Vecchio, which | 
was abandoned in the twelfth century, when | 
a great number of towns were destroyed. In| 
the fifteenth century the main branch again | 
resumed its deserted channel, and carried 
away a great island opposite Casalmaggiore. 
At the end of the same century, it abandoned, 


carrying away three streets of Casalmaggiore. 
To check these and similar aberrations, a 


adopted; and the Po, Adige, and almost all | 
their tributaries, are now confined between | 
high artificial banks. The increased velocity 





but is now a league from the shore. Psalmodi 
was an island in 815, and is now two leagues 
from the sea. 

That a great proportion, at least, of the 
new deposit in the delta of the Rhone con- 
sists of rock, and not of loose incoherent 
matter, is perfectly ascertained. 

In the museum at Montpellier is a cannon 
taken up from the sea near the mouth of the 
river, imbedded in a crystalline calcareous 
rock. Large masses, also, are continually 
taken up of an arenaceous rock, cemented by 
calcareous matter, including multitudes of 
broken shells of recent species. If the num- 
ber of mineral springs charged with carbo- 
nate of lime which fall into the Rhone and 
its feeders in different parts of France be 
considered, we shall feel no surprise at the 
lapidification of the newly deposited sediment 





acquired by streams thus closed in, enables 
them to convey a much Jarger portion of fo- 
reign matter to the sea; and, consequently, 
the deltas of the Po and the Adige have 
gained far more rapidly on the Adriatic since 
the practice of embankment became almost 
universal. But although more sediment is 
borne to the sea, part of the sand and mud, 
which in the natural state of things would be 
spread out by annual inundations over the 
plain, now subsides in the bottom of the river 
channels, and their capacity being thereby 
diminished, it is necessary, in order to pre- 
vent inundations in the following spring, to 
extract matter from the bed, and to add it to 
the banks of the river. Hence it has arisen 
that these streams now traverse the plain on 
the top of high mounds, like the waters of 
aqueducts, and the surface of the Po has be- 
come more elevated than the roofs of the 


in this delta. | houses of the city of Ferrara. 





Notwithstanding the present shallowness 
of the Adriatic, it is highly probable that its 
original depth was very great; for if all the low 
alluvial tracts were taken away from its bor- 
ders and replaced by sea, the high land would 
terminate in that abrupt manner which gene- 
rally indicates, in the Mediterranean, a great 


| depth of water near the shore, except in those 


spots where sediment imported by rivers and 
currents has diminished the depth. Many 
parts of the Mediterranean are now ascertain- 
ed to be above two thousand feet deep, close 
to the shore, as between Nice and Genoa; 
and even sometimes six thousand feet, as 
near Gibraltar. When, therefore, we find 
near Parma, and in other districts in the in- 
terior of the Peninsula, beds of horizontal 
tertiary marl, attaining a thickness of about 
two thousand feet, or when we discover strata 
of inclined conglomerate, of the same age, 
near Nice, measuring above a thousand feet 
in thickness, and extending seven or eight 
miles in length, we behold nothing which the 
analogy of the deltas in the Adriatic might 
not lead us to anticipate. 


—_—_—_—_— 
From the Caledonian Mercury. 


THE TEN LOST JEWISH TRIBES. 


The following paragraph, which lately ap- 
peared in a German paper, under the head of 
Leipsic, is calculated to lead to some inter- 
esting enquiries :— 

*“ After having seen, some years past, mer- 
chants from Tiflis, Persia, and Armenia, 
amongst the visiters at our fair, we have had, 
for the first time, two traders from Bucharia, 
with shawls, which are there manufactured 
of the finest wool of the goats of Thibet and 
Cashmere by the Jewish families, who form 
a third part of the population. In Bucharia, 
formerly the capital of Sogdiana, the Jews 
have been very numerous ever since the Ba- 
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bylonian captivity, and are there as remark-|‘This vast country is still little known. The 





(countries in which, according to the para- 


able for their industry and manufactures, as | great traits of its gigantic formation compose, | 


they are in England for their money trans- | for the most part, all that we are certain of. 
actions. It was not till last year that the/It is an immense plain of an extensive eleva- | 
Russian government succeeded in extending | tion, intersected with barren rocks and vast 
its diplomatic mission far into Bucharia. The | deserts of black and almost moving sand. It 
above traders exchanged their shawls for | is supported on all sides by mountains of 
coarse and fine woollen cloths of such colours | granite, whose elevated summits determine | 
as are most esteemed in the East.” Much) the different climates of the great continent 
interest has been excited by the information ‘of Asia, and from the division of its waters 
which this paragraph conveys, and which is| from its exterior flow all the great rivers 
equally novel and important. In none of the| of that part of _the world. In the interior | 
geog raphical works which we have consulted | are a quantity of rivers having little declivity 
do we find the least hint as to the existence|or no issue, which are lost in sands, or per- 
in Bucharia of such a body of Jews as that! haps feed stagnant waters. 

here mentioned, amounting to one third of | In the southern chains are countries, po- 
the whole population; but as the fact can no | pulous, rich and civilized; Little Bucharia, 
longer be doubted, the next point of enquiry | Great and Little Thibet. The people of the | 
which presents itself is, whence have they | north are shepherds and wanderers. Their 
proceeded, and how have they come to es- | riches consist in their herds; their habita- 
tablish themselves in a region so remote from | tions are tents and towns and camps, which 
their original country! ‘These questions, we | are transported according to the wants of pas- 
think, can only be answered, by supposing|turage. The Bucharians enjoy the right of | 
that those persons are descendants of the long | trading to all parts of Asia, and the Thibeti- | 
lost ten tribes, concerning the fate of which | sans cultivate the earth to advantage. The 
theologians, historians, and antiquarians, have | ancients had only a confused idea of central | 
been alike puzzled; and however wild this; Asia. 


‘such numbers. 


graph in the German paper, they exist in 
So far, then, the accounts 
confirm each other, and there is every pro- 
bability that the Beni Israel resident in the 
west of the Indian peninsula had originally 
proceeded from Bucharia. It will therefore, 
be interesting to know something of their 
moral and religious character. The following 
particulars are collected from My. .Sargon’s 
accounts :—Il. In dress and manners they 
resemble the natives, so as not to be distin- 
guished from them except by attentive obser- 
vation and enquiry. 2. They have Hebrew 


{names of the same kind, and with the same 


local termination, as the Sepoys im the 5th 


‘regiment of infantry. 3. Some of them read 


Hebrew, and they have a faint tradition of 


| the cause of their original exodus from Egypt. 


1. Their common language is the Hindoo. 
5. They keep idols and worship them, and 
use idolatrous ceremonies, intermixed with 
Hebrew. 6. They circumcise their own chil- 
dren. 7. They observe the Kipper, or great 
expiation day of the Hebrews; but not the 
Sabbath, or any of the feast or fast days. 


“The inhabitants of the country,” as|8. They call themselves Gorah Jehudi, or 


hypothesis may at first appear, there are not | 
wanting circumstances to render it far from | 
being improbable. In the 17th chapter of| 
the second book of Kings, it is said :—* In} 
the ninth year of Hosea, the king of Assyria | 
took Samaria, and carried Israel away into| 
Assyria, and placed them in Helah and Ha- | 
bor, by the river of Gozan and in the city of 
the Medes ;” and in the subsequent verse, as 
well as in the writings of the prophet, it is 
said that “the Lord then put away Israel | 
out of his sight and carried them away into 
the land of Assyria unto this day.” In the 
Apocrypha, Esdras ii. 13, it is said that the 
ten tribes were carried beyond the river (Eu- 
phrates) and so they were brought into ano- 
ther land, when they took counsel together 
that they would leave the multitude of the | 
heathen and go forth into a farther country, 
where never mankind dwelt; that they en- 


we learn from a great authority, “are in a| white Jews; and they term the black Jews, 
high state of civilization, possessing all the|Collah Jehudi. 9. They speak of the Arabian 
useful manufactures, and lofty houses built| Jews as their brethren, but do not acknow- 





tered in at the narrow passage of the river 
Euphrates, when the springs of the flood 
were stayed, and “ went through the country 
a great journey, even in a year and a half ;” 
and it is added, that “ they will remain until 
the latter time, when they will come forth 
again.” 

The country beyond Bucharia was un- 
known to the ancients, and it is we believe 
generally admitted that the river Gozan, 
mentioned in the book of Kings, is the same 
as the Ganges, which has its rise in those 
very countries in which the Jews reside, of 
which the Leipsic accounts speak. The dis- 
tance which these two merchants must have 
travelled cannot, therefore, be less than three 
thousand miles ; and there can be but little 
doubt that the Jews whom they represent as 
a third part of the population of the country, 
are descendants of the ten tribes of Israel 
settled by the river Gozan. The great plain 


of central Asia, forming four principal sides, 
viz. Little Bucharia, Thibet, Mongalin, and 
Mantebous, contains a surface of 150,000 
square miles, and a population of 20,000,000. 


with stone. The Chinese reckon—(but this 
is evidently an exaggeration)—that Thibet 
alone contains 53,000,000 of persons. The 
merchants of Cashmere, on their way to 
Yarkland, in little Bucharia, pass through 
Little Thibet. This country is scarcely known 
to European geographers.” The immense 
plain of Central Asia is hemmed in and al- 
most inaccessible by mountain ranges of the 
greatest elevation, which surround it on all 
sides ; and when the watchful jealousy of the 
government of the Chinese empire is con- 
sidered, it will scarcely be wondered at that 
the vast region in question is so little known. 


Such is the country which these newly dis- | 


covered Jews are said to inhabit in such num- 
bers. The following facts may perhaps serve 


to throw some additional light on this inter-| 


esting subject. 


In the year 1832,a Mr. Sargon, who, if 


we mistake not, was one of the agents of the 
London Society, communicated to England 
some interesting accounts of a number of per- 
sons resident at Bombay, Cinnamore, and their 
vicinity, who are evidently the descendants 
of Jews, calling themselves Beni Israel, and 
bearing almost uniformly Jewish names, but 
with Persian terminations. This gentleman 
feeling very desirous of obtaining all possible 
knowledge of their condition, undertook a 
mission for this purpose to Cinnamore ; and 
the result of his enquiries was a conviction 
that they were not Jews of the one tribe and 
a half, being of a different race to the white 
and black Jews at Cochin, and consequently 
that they were remnants of the long lost ten 
tribes. This gentleman also concluded, from 
the information he obtained respecting the 
Beni Israel, that they existed in great num- 
bers in the countries between Cochin and 
Bombay, the north of Persia, among the 
hordes of Tartary, and in Cashmere ; the very 


ledge the European Jews as such. 10. They 
|use on all occasions, and under the most tri- 
vial circumstances, the usual Jewish prayer: 
'** Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord.” 11. They have no cahen, (priest,) 
Levite, or kasi among them, under those 
terms; but they have a kasi (reader) who 
performs prayers, and conducts their religious 
ceremonies ; and they appear to have elders 
and a chief in each community, who deter- 
mine in their religious concerns. 12. They 
expect the Messiah, and that they will one 
|day return to Jerusalem. They think that 
the time of his appearance will soon arrive, 
at which they much rejoice, believing at Je- 
|rusalem that they will see their God—wor- 
ship him only, and be despised no more. 
These particulars, we should presume, can 
scarcely fail to prove interesting, both in a 
| moral and religious, as well as in a geographi- 
eal point of view. The number of the scat- 
‘tered members of Judah, and the half tribes 
of Benjamin, rather exceed than fall short of 
five millions. Now if this number be added to 
| the many other millions to be found in the dif- 
ferent countries of the east, what an immense 
power would be brought into action, were the 
spirit of nationality once roused, or any extra- 
ordinary event to occur, which should induce 
them to unite in claiming possession of that 
land which was given to them asa “ heritage 
for ever,” and to which, in every other clime 
of the earth, their fondest hopes and their dear- 
est aspirations never ceasetoturn. B. W. 








DR. HUMPHREY’S TOUR. 
The Thames Tunnel. 


You will recollect that this great work was 
commenced several years ago, about two miles 
and a half below London bridge. From various 
causes it has advanced slowly and irregularly, 
and is not yet more than half completed. Once 
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or twice the river has broken in, to the great 
discouragement of the company, and even | 
threatening to put a final stop to the enter- | 
prise. But, by great labour and expense, the | 
breaches were stopped, and the water pumped | 
out. It is agreed on all hands, I believe, that 
if the tunnel could be finished, and secured | 
against the irruptions of the superiucumbent 
waters, it would be a great public accommo- 
dation, as the navigation of the Thames will 
not permit the erection of any bridge in that 
part of the city; and the river is so constantly 
filled and almost choked up with all kinds of 
water craft, that to keep any thing like a con- 
venient ferry open, is quite impossible. But 
when the enterprise was first undertaken it | 
was regarded by many as visionary and im- | 
practicable; and the hopes of the most san- 
guine were nearly annihilated by the first cata- | 
ract which drove out the terrified workmen, | 
and in a few moments filled up the vast ex- | 
cavation. ‘The undertaking has proved much | 
more costly than was anticipated, and for a | 
very considerable time the work was entirely | 
suspended for want of funds. But at the last | 
session of parliament a handsome grant was | 
made for the prosecution of it, and when I 
was there, in the month of May, the long 
arches again resounded with the heavy blows | 
and busy hum of the workmen. 

You can see the tunnel, as you can every | 
thing else in England, whether finished, un- | 
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and Foreign Temperance Society, I received a joann! life,” however often they may, with 
very polite note from Admiral Brenton, Lieut. | crutch in hand, “fight their other batties o’er 
Governor of the Hospital, whom I had met in| again.” I was glad to find that their religious 
Exeter Hall on that occasion, inviting me to| wants are not overlooked by the government. 
come down and visit the institution, and take |‘They have a very spacious and magnificent 
a family dinner with him and his lady, when-| chapel, though, trom what I could learn, I 
ever it might best suit my convenience. I| fear the present incumbent does but little to 
accepted the invitation, and was very cordially | bring them to the foot of the cross. 
received. Admiral Brenton isan American by| Munificent as the government is in provid- 
birth, a native of Rhode Island ; and though ‘ing for these dismembered and aged invalids, 
he left the country fifty years ago or more,|and giving them a palace and almost a para- 
when he was quite a boy, he cherishes the/dise to live and die in, it is very affecting to 
kindest feelings towards the United States, | stand in the midst of them at their meals, and 
and expresses almost as lively an interest in| to see them hobbling along the walks, or sit- 
our welfare as any one of us could do. He is aj ting helpless in their rooms, one having lost 
warm friend and patron of the benevolent so-|an arm, another a leg, another an eye, and 
cieties of the day, particularly of those which | some both legs or both arms in the murderous 
have been established for the benefit of sailors;| battles which cleft down so many of their 
and of the British and Foreign Temperance | companions. In Greenwich Hospital you see 
Society, at the anniversary of which he pre-| the brightest side of war which human inge- 
sided, after the Bishop of London left the | nuity and benevolence can present. But even 
chair. He entered freely into religious con- | here, how afflictive and how sickening does it 
versation, particularly with regard to the spi-| appear. What if these men are now fed and 
ritual welfare of the pensioners under his im- clothed by a grateful country? What if they 
mediate superintendence, and seemed to be aj are made as comfortable as such invalids can 
truly pious man. - |be made? Still, how much have they suffered 
Greenwich Hospital is indeed a princely | in every sea, and upon every shore. How 
establishment, and is, more than any other| much do they now suffer. How much of their 
public institution, the pride of the British na-| blood has the demon of war drank from their 
tion. It is exclusively for seamen who have | ghastly wounds and their amputated limbs! 
worn out their lives or been disabled in the|O war, war! What a scourge—what a curse 
public service ; and it is to this palace (for a| —what a picture of human depravity. 












finished, or in ruins, by paying your shilling, | palace it literally is, having been originally | 
more or less, at the gate, and buying a guide | built and intended for the residence of the 
book at twice its value; though the latter! royal family,) that British sailors look from 
condition is not quite imperative. A shaft is | the main top-mast and forecastle of every na- | 
sunk to the depth of fifty or sixty feet, on the | tional ship, as the earthly paradise in which | 
south bank of the river, over which a tempo- | they hope to spend the evening of their days, | 
rary building has been erected, and you de- safe alike from the raging of the storm and 
scend into the tunnel by a winding staircase. |the battle. This hospital is finely situated, 
Before it can be opened it must, of course, be | just on the south bank of the Thames, only 
earried out a great deal further from the river, | four miles below London, and commands a 
to geta convenient slope for heavy transporta- | charming view of the country on the opposite | but little above the surface, so as to be as 
tion. At the bottom of the stairs, the hort- side. Directly in the rear is Greenwich | steady as the hill itself. In that part of the 
zontal excavation under the bed of the river | Park, one of the finest in the whole kingdom. | observatory, there is no floor over head, and 
commences. It is ten or twelve feet in height, |The number of invalid pensioners in this in-| there are’slides or sky lights in the roof which 
and wide enough for two carriage ways, with | stitution is about twenty-five hundred. I saw | can be removed or replaced at pleasure. Two 


Greenwich Observatory. 


This ancient and celebrated “ light-house 
of the skies,” stands on a commanding emi- 
nence in Greenwich Park, so as to be seen 
from a great distance, inalmost every direction. 
The building itself is neither very large nor 
| very high. The stand, or basis for the teles- 
copes and transit instruments, is of solid stone 
work, sunk deep in the ground, and rising 





























a row of strong pillars, and arches extending | 
from pillar to pillar between them. The sides | 


and transverse arches, as you stand at the en- 
trance, and by the help of lamps look down 


these subterranean galleries, are built of the | 
most substantial masonry, and have every ap- | 


pearance of being perfectly secure, as far as 
they are finished, which is about six hundred 


feet, nearly or quite to the middle of the river. | 


Some even now doubt, whether this tunnel will 
ever be finished; but I can see no insuperable 
difficulty in the way. As I have elsewhere 
remarked, (I believe,) our English kinsfolk 
are commonly much less in a hurry than we 
are; but they possess the virtue of persever- 
ance in an eminent degree ; and I have little 
doubt that some half dozen years hence they 
will be passing under the bed of their largest 
river with as much composure and safety as 
they now pass over London bridge. Whenever 
that day arrives, the tunnel will be an immense 
thoroughfare for the lower part of the metro- 


polis. 
Greenwich Hospital. 
A day or two after the mecting of the British 


a great many of them, sitting and walking| of the telescopes, which I said are of great 
about the premises, as happy as men can be | length, about twenty-five feet, (if 1 remember 
who have nothing to do, and are sure of being | right,) and all the instruments are as perfect 
well taken care of, while they live, at the|as British science and skill can make them. 
public expense. The admiral showed me into} An able and accurate astronomer, appointed 
some of their sitting rooms and sleeping apart- | by the government, and receiving a handsome 
ments, where every thing is kept as clean and| salary, resides here constantly, to make all 
comfortable as any one could desire; and it|the necessary observations by day and night, 
| being their dinner hour, he took me to look | and to keep a perfect record of the celestial 
into one or two of their great dining halls. | phenomena, as they come under his notice. A 
These halls are large enough to accommodate | sort of telegraphic pole shoots up far above 
; several hundreds. They come in quietly and|the roof of the observatory, to which is at- 
take their places. At an appointed signal) tached a large black ball. This ball falls at 
they rise, and one of them craves a blessing, | one o’clock precisely, so that all who can see 
when they are plentifully served with meat] it and wish to be perfectly accurate, may re- 
and vegetables and other wholesome food. | gulate their time-pieces accordingly. France 
Some of them are very aged, and most of} has her Royal Observatory, and other Euro- 
| them are quite advanced in the evening of| pean nations have theirs; but there is no one 
\life. ‘They are well supplied with Bibles and | in the world, from which longitude is reckon- 
tracts and other useful reading, and a few of|ed, especially in navigation, a tenth part so 
them undoubtedly are pious; but the great} much, as from Greenwich. Of course she 
body of them, alas, there is reason to fear,|claims the proud pre-eminence of standing 
| have never yet thought seriously of enlisting|exactly in the centre of the world.—New 
|under “ the Captain of salvation,” of “ fight-| York Observer. 
|ing the good fight of faith, and laying hold on 
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———— SSS eee eee SSS SS 
An Appeal to the Legislative Council and} Society, arose from the efforts of his party to| In 1828 he attended the Hicksite Yearly 
General Assembly of the State of New Jer-| promote, and of Friends to repress them. Meeting held in Philadelphia, which includes 
sey, on behalf of the Religious Society of | This fact is attested by Abraham Lower in| their members in New Jersey; and during 


Friends, commonly called Quakers. 


(Continued from page 191.) 


[After extracts from the declarations in | his party believe to be sound and edifying, | duced a separation from Friends. 


Sewell’s History, Vol. II. p. 499, inserted 
here, the appeal continues. } 

We might swell these quotations by ex- 
tracts from the writings of Fox, Penn, Bar- 
clay, Pennington, and other of the early 
authors in the Society; but we deem the 
most authentic and conclusive evidence on 
the subject to be the official documents put 


forth for the very purpose of exhibiting its|him before that self-constituted body, [the! 
religious principles, and to clear it from the | elders, | who thus arrayed themselves against | 


imputation of holding or entertaining senti- 
ments similar to those recently promulgated 
by Elias Hicks. 

In attempting to present the reader with a 
sketch of those doctrines, which the seceding 
party believe to be “ sound and edifying,” and 
which Friends pronounced “ unsound and 
spurious,” we are necessarily led directly to 
Elias Hicks. So intimately is the whole his- 


tory of this schism, and all the contests which | 


preceded it, connected with him and his public 
ministry, that we cannot give a correct or 


adequate idea of them, without introducing | 


him. Whatever difference of sentiment arose, 
was remotely or immediately linked with him 
and his opinions. ‘They formed the subject 
matter of the controversy, and his doctrines 
were those and those only to which the pas- 
sage we have quoted from the Hicksite ad- 
dress could apply, since they and none others 
were at that time contested—pronounced by 
Friends to be unsound and spurious, and as 











his testimony: Vol. I. p. 274. He is asked | the course of it he preached, in the most un- 

to state what are the doctrines alluded to in| disguised form, those views which had occa- 

their address of fourth month, 1827, which|sioned so much dissension, and finally pro- 

At this 

and which the other pronounce unsound and | meeting they prepared and issued an official 

spurious, &c. In his reply he says, “I think | document, declaring their satisfaction with 

it not very likely I shall. But the circum-| his company and preaching. This is attested 

stance stated [in the address] I believe to be | by the two Hicksite witnesses already quoted. 

matter of fact. It was on account of doctrines |'Thus Abraham Lower says: 

that that body of elders were organized as a| ‘“Q. Was Elias Hicks in unity with the 

party against Elias Hicks. ..... . Jt was| yearly meeting you b@long to, up to the time 

on doctrines that Joseph Whitall arraigned | of his decease ? 

*« Ans. I think he was. 

* Q. Did he attend that meeting in fourth 

| Elias Hicks and those who approved of him.| month, 1828? 

este ee ss That notwithstanding we have as-| “ Ans. ...... I think he did. 

serted that fact of a difference in doctrine, we; “Q. Did that meeting make a minute ex- 

have always been disposed, and profess that| pressive of their satisfaction with his com- 

disposition, that those in the Society who) pany and services? 

were of a contrary sentiment to ourselves,| “ Ans. I think it did—I include his com- 

had a right to their sentiments, and if they, pany and services both.” 

| believed they were correct to the best of their; So also Halliday Jackson, viz: 

| understandings, they could do no other than} “QQ. Was Elias Hicks im religious unity 

believe them.” with your Society until the time of his death? 
Next to the official printed standards adopt-|_  ‘“‘ Ans. We always considered him so. 

ed by a society, the best evidence of its doc-| ‘“ Q. Did not your meeting make a minute 

trines is the preaching of its accredited and | approbatory of his services among you on his 

esteemed ministers. ‘The object of the mi-| visit to it in 18287 

nistry is the instruction of the members in| ‘ Ans. Yes—I think they did so—I am 

the precepts and doctrines of religion, as pro-| not so positive about the yearly meeting; as 

fessed by the society to which the ministers} it had been the former custom to make such 

belong ; and it is obvious that no body of pro-| minutes in the meeting for ministers and 

fessors would countenance and approve a/elders—I remember it was done in that meet- 

preacher, who put forth opinions adverse to|ing and with my own name to it as clerk of 

those which it held to be fundamental and | that meeting; and I rather think it was done 

‘all-important. The converse of this position | in the yearly meeting also.” 











confidently maintained by his foilowers to be| is no less true; that where a society publicly 
sound and edifying. | and officially approve the preaching of a 

In order therefore to ascertain those doc-| minister, and encourage him in his vocation, 
trines which occasioned so much perplexity |they must approve his doctrines also, since 
and trouble, it is necessary for us to show|these form the very subject matter of his 
what opinions Elias Hicks taught. From the| preaching. The case would be rendered still 
mass of testimony which lies before us, we | stronger, if the opinions of the minister had 


shall select only a few passages; our object|been the subject of extensive controversy, | 


being merely to show their character and 
contrast them with those held by Friends, 
not to prove the fact of their extensive pro- 


mulgation, this being fully attested and ad- | 


mitted by the Hicksites. 

[Here.follow various extracts from the let- 
ters and sermons of EK. Hicks and others of 
the party, showing their anti-christian doc- 
trines. | 

Such are the doctrines held and promul- 
gated by Elias Hicks. They stand forth on 
the pages of his letters and sermons in colours 
too strong to be disguised or obliterated by ex- 
planaticn or apology. It will require but a 
slight examination to perceive that they are 
the very reverse of those entertained by the 
Society of Friends on the same subjects. It 
was to arrest the spread of these views that 


the elders of Philadelphia, in the discharge of | which he belonged. 


the duties confided to them by the discipline, 
by which they are constituted the especial 
guardians over the ministry, endeavoured to 
procure an interview with Elias Hicks in the 


winter of 1822-3 ; and the various sources of 


dissension which subsequently agitated the 


had given rise to dissension, and even been 


This act of unity and approbation, it must 
| be recollected, was after the controversy re- 
|specting his doctrines had existed for more 
than five years, during which he had several 
| times visited most of the branches of the 
yearly meeting in his capacity of a public 
| preacher; his sermons had been taken down, 
printed, and as Abraham Lower declares, ex- 
| tensively circulated, thereby giving great no- 


pronounced “ unsound and spurious.” If af-|toriety to his doctrines; and after they had 
terward, and with a full knowledge of these | actually produced a division in the Society, 
facts, his society should declare their unity | and the secession of those who accorded with 
with him and his ministry, and that they be-| him in sentiment. 
lieved his doctrines to be sound and edifying,| It is in evidence also, (Vol. I. p. 308. 313.) 
the fact of their adopting them would be|that other ministers of that Society preached 
placed beyond doubt. ‘These conclusions are | the same doctrines with acceptance amongst 
so reasonable that they must, we think, gain| them, and that efforts were used previous to 
the assent of all. If we apply them to the case | the separation, to remove from their stations 
before us, we shall find that the Hicksite Se-| all those elders who were known to be op- 
ciety is fully identified with the religious opi-| posed to the promulgation of such views. 
nions of its founder. Not only did they ex-| From all which the conclusion is irresistible, 
press the highest approbation of him while| that the doctrines of Elias Hicks were com- 
living, but after his decease prepared and | mended, approved, vindicated, and adopted by 
published an eulogium on his character andj} the Hicksite Society, and therefore must be 
principles, which was officially adopted in the | considered the system of doctrines to which 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings to| they hold, for which as a society they are re- 
This was subsequent to| sponsible, and by which their rights must be 
his disownment by Friends on account of his | adjudged. His opinions are justly to be ad- 








doctrines, and the fact of his own Society | duced as theirs, in the same manner as we 
thus officially and publicly approving him af-| quote the sentiments of Luther or Calvin as 
terward, marks with indelible characters their} evidence of the doctrines of the sects which 
fellowship with his op‘nions, and their dissent 
from the doctrines of Friends. 





bear their respective names. 
It was not, however, by sermons and letters 
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only that these doctrines were promulgat-| times; that there is not a greater stumbling | 
ed. There were several periodical works,| block than the Scriptures, and that they are | 
supported and patronized by the Hicksites,| the greatest engine to do us harm of any in| 
which inculcated them. The Berean, pub- the world, the children of men place so much | 
lished at Wilmington, was of this character. | confidence and faith in them.” 
It was owned and edited by William Gibbons,| These are a few of the expressions which 
an active and zealous Hicksite, one of the | Elias Hicks was in the practice of using ; and 
committee who drafted their address of fourth | what could be more painful to a pious and | 
month, 1827, and was on one or more oeca-| devout believer, than to hear his Saviour, the 
sions clerk to their general meetings. Abra-| atonement, and the sacred volume thus de- 
ham Lower and Halliday Jackson say that| nied and ridiculed? What religious parent 
they subscribed for this work, that it was/ could take his child to a place of worship 
edited, extensively circulated, and generally) where he was likely to hear such sentiments 
approved by their partyg* We quote a few | delivered in the imposing character of gospel 
passages from it, merely to show its general | ministry ; or how could a Friend reconcile to| 
character. | his conscience the countenance he would thus 
[Extracts from the work are here inserted.]| be giving to doctrines, the holding of which 
Whoever calmly considers the nature of| is declared by the discipline to be a disown- 
the doctrines involved in this lamented con-| able offence, and his disregard of the earnest 
troversy, must perceive at once, that they | exhortation of the yearly meeting, that child- 
embrace points which are essentially con-| ren should be brought up in the belief of the 
nected with the Christian faith, and with the | saving truths of the Christian faith, and pre- | 
salvation of the soul; and that two parties| vented from having access to any thing which 
entertaining opinions respecting them, so to-| would excite in their minds the least doubt 
tally adverse as those of Friends and Hicks-| concerning them! 
ites, could not harmoniously or profitably! Let us not be understood as denying the 
worship together. None can wonder, with) legal right of the Hicksite Society to adopt 
the knowledge of this wide difference, that|these views. We freely concede to them the 
the Hicksite Society should pronounce the} same liberty of conscience, and the same pro- | 
“views” of the respective parties, “ incom-| tection in the peaceable exercise of their re- 
patible with each other,” and the breach irre-| ligion and the enjoyment of the property of 
concilable. Could the Society of Friends, their Society which we claim for ourselves. | 
conscientiously and religiously believing in| They are entitled to it, and it is guaranteed | 
the divinity and atonement of our blessed| to them and to us by the constitution. But} 
Lord, and in the divine origin and authority | we say that those doctrines are not the doc-| 
of the sacred volume, quietly sit under the) trines of the Society of Friends; that those | 
preaching of ministers, who taught that “ the| who entertain them cannot rightfully claim | 
Almighty could never set Jesus Christ above | to be Friends—that the property of our So- | 
any of us,”.....“that there is more Scripture | ciety was not given or acquired to promote | 
testimony in favour of his being the son of| or support such doctrines, but the contrary ;| 
Joseph, than the Son of God,”.....that “ the | and that the laws and constitution, as well as'| 
people must be totally turned from any atten-| reason and equity, forbid that the Society of) 





is held in trust for the use and enjoyment of 
the members in perpetuity, and no power can 
rightfully divert it to the use of another so- 
ciety, holding different and adverse doctrines. 


No principle in law is more clearly settled 


than this, nor more important to the pre- 
servation and prosperity of the numerous re- 
ligious and benevolent associations which 
adorn and benefit our state. Should the le- 
gislature disregard and annul this important 


| principle, by passing the bill under considera- 


tion, the tenure of property in religious so- 
cieties will be placed at the mercy of every 
bold innovator or ambitious schismatic, who 
may have influence and management to gather 
round him a party, and secede with them from 
the church which has nurtured him in her 


bosom. The proper, the magnanimous course 


for the Hicksite Society was, to withdraw 
from Friends; and as they dissented from the 


| doctrines for the support and spread of which 


our. Society was founded, and our estate ac- 
quired, to leave us in the quiet enjoyment of 
our rights and property, and procure pro- 


|perty of their own, devoted to the promotion 


of the principles which they have adopted 
and under which they have associated. This 
course was the more imperative on them, be- 
cause they had officially declared their views 


to be “ incompatible” with those of Friends, 


and their “ feelings averse to a reconciliation.” 

We do not allege that the Hicksites indi- 
vidually adopt all the opinions publicly pro- 
mulgated by Elias Hicks, inculcated in the 
periodical works supported by the party, and 
sanctioned by the official acts of their So- 
ciety. Its members doubtless entertain dif- 
ferent views on some of these points. The 
principle on which they have associated, un- 
like that of Friends as declared in our book 
of discipline, admits of the widest latitude in 
religious belief. In setting forth this im- 


tion to the outward manifestation or suffer-| Hicksites should take the property of the So-| portant feature of their compact in their an- 


ings of Jesus ;”+....that “ there is no Mediator | ciety of Friends. They are a totally distinct 
between God and man—that it would be un-| and independent Society, formed by the vo- 
reasonable to believe that he ever directed | Juntary secession and subsequent organization 
one Son of God to reveal his will to all the} of persons entertaining different doctrines from 
other sons of God ;”—that “ we can all attain| those held by Friends,—they have stood be- 
to the same state that Jesus did to be equal| fore the public in this character for more 
with God ;” and that “ Jesus Christ was not) than eight years, and as such are protected 
God ;”.....that “the crucifixion of ......... Je-|in acquiring and holding property of their 





swer and bill of interpleader, filed on affirma- 
tion in the court of chancery in this state, 
they * both tacitly and explicitly admit the 
right of each individual to judge of the true 
meaning of Scripture testimony relating to 
the doctrines of Christianity, according to 
the best evidence of his own mind; uncon- 
trolled by the arbitrary dictation of his equal- 













sus Christ on the cross, was not an atone- 
ment for any sins but the legal sins of the 
Jews ;”.....that “no rational being that has 
any right sense of justice and mercy, would 
be willing to accept forgiveness of his sins 
on the terms of the atonement—and that, was 
he so hardy as to acknowledge a willingness 
to be saved through such a medium, it would 
prove that he stood in direct opposition to 
every principle of justice and honesty, of 
mercy and love.” ‘That “the Seriptures 
have been productive of fourfold more harm 
than good ;”.....that “his conscience often 
smote him for endeavouring to support the 
‘belief of the Society of Friends that the 
Scriptures so far excel all other writings— 
that there is.great danger of being wrongly 
directed by them, and that it is fatal many 





* See Foster’s Reports, vol. i. p. 473; vol. ii. p. 90. 
t Ibid, vol. i. p. 161, 173, 174. 


own, but not in taking away ours. This is 
in accordance with their own declaration set 
forth on affidavit in their bill in chancery, 
where they “insist that by the law and con- 
stitution of New Jersey, the rights of pro- 
perty are sacred and inviolate, and cannot be 
taken from an individual or a religious asso- 
ciation without his or their consent.” We 
concur with them in this opinion thus so- 
lemaly put forth, and respectfully maintain, 
that consistently with it our property cannot 
be taken away from us without our consent, 
nor be given to them. 

No member of the Society of Friends, in 
his individual character, possesses any right 
to or control over its property. Whatever 
rights he has in it, grow out of and are de- 
pendent upon his adhesion to the principles 
and communion of the Society ; and as soon 
as he ceases to be a member, his rights in 
the property cease also. The estate of Friends 





ly fallible fellow men.” Here is no common 
faith, no settled principles of religious. belief 
required ; but every man is at liberty to hold 
whatever opinions he may choose respecting 
the doctrines of Christianity ; and yet all are 
to fraternize as one Society. Is this such a 
community as the discipline of Friends con- 
templates, when it specially provides for the 
preservation of all its members in “ unity of 
faith and practice,” and enjoins the disown- 
ment of such as deny its doctrines, because 
“they are not one in faith with it?” Need 
we any further evidence, that the Society of 
Friends and the Society of Hicksites are en- 
tirely dissimilar in the very bases on which 
they are founded? It is one of those truths 
which are so ebvious and irresistible, as to 
render argument almost unnecessary to elu- 
cidate it. No wonder if in an association 
formed on such latitude of opinion we find men 
entertainiag views on the most momentous 
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subjects the reverse of each other. It is the 
natural, the necessary result of such unbri- 
dled license. 

For our purpose it ‘is indifferent whether 
the Hicksites individually adopt the doctrines 
of their founder or not. Our argument 1s, 
that their yearly meeting, the supreme head, 
has officially declared its unity with those 
doctrines, that the members have deliberately 
chosen to connect themselves with that head, 
and to continue their connection during more 
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except an Englishman who is in our employ, | 
who frequently joins us on first days. 

“Our house, although thus situated, is a 
comfortable and convenient one ; and I have} 
endeavoured to provide for its being made 
warm in winter. I have paved all around us, 
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approach of change of the weather, and I 
find my strength is unequal to the same fa- 
tigue which but a few years back I could 
have borne with cheerfulness, if not with 
pleasure. 

** But in the midst of all, my soul ventures 


| ings. 


so as to have good sound road to all our build-| to hope in the goodness and mercy of God, 
ings, and with walls and railings, we are well and that, through the merits of a crucified 
secured from the wolves which are welcome | Saviour, my sins—even mine—will be blotted 


at a distance to serenade us with their howl-}| out for ever.” 
——_ 





“T believe it would be difficult to find a 


For “ The Friend.” 


than eight years after that declaration was | ( P 
made. They dissolved their union with the | Russian family that would undertake to win- REPRINT OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
old head, the Yearly Meeting of Friends, and ter with us. Some pity us and say, It is very| I am pleased to find in the last number of 
surrendered their social interest in its com- | dull and lonely. When coming here was first |« The Friend,” just received, the prospectus 
munion and property, for the purpose of vest- | mentioned to me, the Emperor said, ‘ I must | of “ Friends’ Library,” and hope the plan 
ing it in the new Society—by it therefore, | have soldiers ;’ and it has been again men- | proposed will meet the general approbation of 
their rights must be adjudged. | tioned to the general, who said I did not like | Friends; and as the success of the undertaking 
(To be continued.) | soldiers to guard the premises, since which | | wil) depend altogether on their support, hence 
anne |have heard no more of it. As the property| the necessity of the active co-operation of 


__ | belongs to government, we should be liable| members in the different parts of the different 
The following has been handed to us with| to blame, should any accident happen, either| yearly meetings. Although “The Friend” 


a view to its insertion in “The Friend.” We | from fire, (as the buildings are all of wood,)| has a wide circulation, yet not sufficiently so 
have more than once had occasion to speak) or from robbers, if we were not to use some|to reach all parts of our Society, it would 
of D. Wheeler, as weil in relation to the visit| precaution. But I humbly trust that my con-| therefore be desirable that a more general 
in which he is now engaged to the South Sea| fidence in the all-sufficiency of the Divine} circulation of the prospectus should extend 
Islands, as to his residence in Russia; in both| arm, which has so often and so eminently | than through its columns. I would suggest 
instances acting in conformity,as he believed, | supported us, will never be at so low an ebb} the propriety of having a large number of 
to the requirements of religious duty. ‘The | as to induce me to place dependence on the} the prospectus printed, with such remarks as 
extract furnishes striking exemplification of| arm of flesh for protection. But notwith- | might appear necessary, in an extra number 
faith in the Redeemer, and devotion to his| standing the dreariness of our present abode, | of « The Friend,” by which means they could 
glorious cause of peace on earth—good will|I should be deficient in gratitude was I to! pe cheaply distributed, and thus circulate the 
to men. | omit saying that, ee peer it “4 information very generally ; and it might be 

. | @ peaceiul retreat. We have been here nearly | proper to send a number of each to the agents 
Feed of aca kame iat Pricads, able four months, and I don’t recollect having been |  Aiehanstheee of “The Friend,” with the 


; ; ners | Permitted to enjoy so much solid peace and | request to circulate them more particularly in 
in Russia, to a friend in England. | comfort since my lot has been cast in this land, | those places where that Journal is not taken. 





After giving an account of his wife’s re- 


as I have at seasons been graciously favoured | 


covery from a severe attack of illness, he| with during our abode in this solitary place. 


says: “ She, with the rest of us, largely par- 


take of a comfortable portion of good health, |ly with myself, of the same precious privi-| 


an inestimable blessing, for which I hope we 
are gratefully sensible.” He then gives an ac- 
count of their leaving the situation they were 
in at Petersburg, and how they were occu- 
pied, &c. He then adds: 

“The prospect around us is very discou- 
raging and gloomy ; and if the mind was per- 
mitted to dwell] on the appearance of things, 
there is certainly great cause for being dis- 
mayed. 
thought a lonely one by most, as it is several 
miles from any other house, and situate near 
an immense wilderness, and on the margin of 
a tremendous bog. 

“We have no water but what is supplied 
from rain or snow about us. I often remem- 
ber the many draughts of pure water I have 
had at Doncaster, a glass of which would be 
a great treat to me. I have bored to a great 
depth and cannot find a spring in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and from the nature of the soil 
and other local circumstances, it is not pro- 
bable that any spring can be found in this 
quarter. The road to our house is very bad, 
and almost unfrequented ; so that we seldom 
see the face of a visiter of any kind. Our 
son’s habitation is more than eight miles from 
us. William and Sarah live together. They 
come to sit with us twice a week, and lodge 
with us on seventh day night—and these are 
all the changes we have to look forward to, 


Our present residence would be/| benefits which are vouchsafed to such poor, 


“ And I believe my wife has partaken equal- 


lege. So that our greatest difficulties, which | 
| may appear to others as mountains, are hap- 
|pily nothing but mole-hills; and not for a 
| moment worth recording in our remembrance, 
except as they serve to keep us in a low, 
humble frame of mind, and produce the 
| grateful tribute of thanksgiving and praise to 
jan omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent 
Lord God for all the blessings, comforts and 








unworthy creatures. I often feel a longing 
desire that a path could clearly open, which 
would lead to a peaceful departure from this, 
our exile ; but I trust such a desire is never 
cherished or dwelt upon, without being accom- 
panied with a willingness to submit, in hum- 
ble resignation, to the Divine disposal of Him 
who knows what is best for us. 

“If I know my own heart, no earthly mo- 
tives induce a desire to leave this country ; 
but I do most earnestly desire that the re- 
mainder of my days, whether many or few, 
may be devoted to the glory of God, and the 
exaltation of my dear Redeemer’s kingdom 
in the hearts of mankind. 

“Ease and indulgence I think I despise, 
although I sensibly feel the decay of this frail 
tabernacle. My sight has failed me consider- 
ably since I was in England, and my limbs 
are stiffened by the damp, to which I am much 
exposed ; and am subject to pains on every 


Although it would be desirable that monthly 
and preparative meetings act un the subject, 
yet much may be effected by individual enter- 
prise ; and as a stimulus is held out to such 
enterprise to persons acting as agents, many 
may thus secure to themselves copies of the 
work, that perhaps felt themselves unable to 
purchase ; and to perfect the plan, a sufficient 
number of agents ought to be appointed in the 
different yearly meetings to receive the sub- 
scriptions from the sub-agents and forward to 
the publishers. The present agents for “ The 
Friend” perhaps would be willing to act in 
that capacity, and thus complete the arrange- 
ment, although some appointments might be 
necessary in some places. 

I feel very desirous that Friends should 
feel enough alive to the subject to subscribe 
promptly, for a great loss is sustained among 
the members of our Society for the want of 
Friends’ writings, and no plan can supply the 
deficiency so thoroughly and cheaply as the 
present, which also possesses one advantage 
of no small importance ; that is, the manner 
of publication by introducing them into fami- 
lies as a periodical ; thus rendering them more 
attractive to the young, as periodical works 
are the order of the day, and as both young 
and old are fond of new things, the new num- 
bers will be sought after, and all the members 
of a family will want to become acquainted 
with their contents. 

One step further would be very desirable. 
If all the families of our Society should by 
the present plan be supplied, it will be but a 
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few years before many of the children will 
themselves become heads of families, and 
then to be able to supply themselves would 
be very desirable. ‘Therefore, if the work 
could be stereotyped new editions could be 
struck off as wanted. | 
‘There are many Friends, particularly in 
new settlements, who may feel themselves 
unable to procure the work, and there are 
some perhaps who now take “ The Friend,” 
and would gladly subscribe for this also, but 
may be deterred on the same ground. But | 
would advise all such (adding myself to the 
number) to look around them and see if they 
cannot devise some plan to raise the small 
sum necessary to defray the expense of even 
both the publications. Let us remember we 
need spiritual as well as temporal food, and 
by using a little extra exertion, and by em- 
ploying some portion of our time that we 
may otherwise spend to but little profit, with 
the express purpose of accumulating some- 
thing for these objects, I think we may often 
succeed beyond our expectations, and find 
ourselyes no poorer at the end of the year, 
but have the satisfaction of possessing a valu- 
able treasure, which may be of great benefit 
to ourselves, and a legacy more valuable to 
our children than gold and silver. Let all 
of this description who are farmers, now as 
the spring is opening upon us, look over their 
farms (no matter how small) and see if there 
is not some spot which they have not designed 
to cultivate, or from which they expect little 
benefit, and if they find such, consider whether 
they cannot employ some of their leisure time 
in cultivating some crop from which they 
may realize a sufficient sum to be set apart 
for this desisable purpose. I believe very 
many may thus possess the work, and others 
by economising in various ways, and employ- 
ing their leisure time with this object in view, 
may realize enough for the purpose without 
encroaching on their family — 
w—-. 
Indiana, 2d mo. 23d, 1836. 


It seems from the annexed paragraph, that the un- 
usual cold of the past winter has not been confined to 
the American continent. 


“ Constantinople, 6th Jan. 1836.—The severity of the 
winter absorbs all interest in commercial or political 
affairs. Never since the winter of 1812—that which 
was fatal to the army and glory of Napoleon—has the 
cold been so intense, or the violence of the snow-storms 
so terrific. The snow has fallen at intervals, and has 
lain on the ground during the last twenty days to the 
depth of from three to six feet; whilst the frost is so 
severc, that the thermometer stands at ten to fifteeen 
degrees below the freezing point even in the houses. 
Previous to the first falls of snow the weather was very 
boisterous and foggy, the long continuance of which 
foreboded an unusually severe winter, and caused the 
greatest disasters amongst the shipping on various 
parts of the coast, but particularly in the Black Sea, 
near the Boguz, the entrance of the Bosphorus, where 
vessels were driven on shore after vainly endeavouring 
to find the entrance. Since then more serious acci- 
nents are heard of, similar in nature, and, what is 
equally dreadful, vessels that bave arrived in port have 
in many instances had half their crews frozen to death. 
One vessel with passengers on beard, threw fifteen of 
them overboard from the same cause, On land, too, 
many sad catastrophes have occurred. Shepherds with 
their flocks, travellers passing from one village to an- 
other, overcome with fatigue and blinded with the den- 





sity of the snow, which the storm blew hori ly in 
small icy particles, lay down to rise no more. sol. 
dier was found at his post near Pera, standing with his 
arms shouldered, frozen to death. In crossing the Bos- 


phorus, several boats have been lost, or are missing ; 


one containing the family of a rich Armenian sheraff 


was amongst the latter, and was found on one of the 
Prince’s Islands, after three or four days’ search in the 
most deplorable condition, despite the numerous pelises, 
all well furred, which covered them. The man that 
carried the news of their discovery to the sheraff re- 
ceived a present of 15,000 piastres, about £150 sterling. 

“ The wolves aré making gradual approaches to the 
neighbouring villages in search of food, the frost and 
snow having destroyed or hidden their victims of the 
forest. Several bodies have been discovered completely 
anatomised by these aniinals.” 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
“ As thy day, so shall thy strength be.” 


When adverse winds and waves arise, 
And in my heart despondence sighs,— 
When life her throng of cares reveals, 
And weakness o’er my spirit steals,— 
Grateful I hear the kind decree, 

That “ as my day, my strength shall be.” 


When with sad footstep, memory roves 
Mid smitten joys, and buried loves,— 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies, 

And dewy morning drinks my sighs,— 
Still to thy promise, Lord, I flee, 

That “as my day, my strength shall be.” 


One trial more must yet be passed, 

One pang,—the keenest and the last : 

And when, with brow convulsed and pale, 

My feeble quivering heart-strings fail, 

Redeemer, grant my soul to see 

That “ as her day, her strength shall be,” 
Lyp1a H. Sicourney. 





THE FRIEND. _— 


THIRD MONTH, 26, 1836. 








With reference to the communication of 
Ww respecting the Friends’ Library we are 
authorised to say that copies of the prospectus 
have been forwarded by a private conveyance, 
sufficient to supply every meeting for worship 
in that yearly meeting, which it is expected 





will be promptly distributed on their arrival | 


there. 

The stated annual meeting of the contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of per- 
sons deprived of the use of their reason, was 
held pursuant to notice on fourth day, 16th 
inst., at Friends’ meeting house on Mulberry 
street. The reading of the minutes of the 
board of managers for the past year, includ- 





these improvements will shortly be super- 
added the circular railway and car, which 
have for some time been preparing, and are 
now, we understand,:nearly finished. The 
board of managers were instructed to prepare 
for the use of the contributors a printed state- 
ment of the proceedings, from which, when 
it appears, it is our intention to furnish our 
readers with a more detailed account. 

The officers appointed for the ensuing year 
are as follows :— 

Treasurer—Isaian Hacker. 
Clerk—Josern SNowpen. 

Managers—Timothy Paxson, Charles Al- 
len, Joseph R. Jenks, William Burrough, Joel 
Woolman, George R. Smith, Isaiah Hacker, 
William Hillis, Lindsey Nicholson, Jacob Jus- 
tice, Thomas Bacon, Edward Yarnall, Edward 
B. Garrigues, John G. Hoskins, John Richard- 
son, Samuel B. Morris, Ephraim Haines, Thos 
mas Wood, Isaac Collins, James R. Greeves. 


Moral Darkness with some Streaks of Light ! 


State of Arkansas.—An extra from the office of the 
Little Rock Gazette, contains the s/ate constitution re- 
cently adopted by the representatives of the people of 
that territory, assembled in convention. By one of its 
provisions the legislature are denied the power of pass- 
ing laws for the emancipation of slaves without the 
consent of the owners, or of preventing emigrants from 
bringing with then such persons as are deemed slaves 
by the laws of any one of the United States. They are 
however empowered to permit the owners of slaves to 
emancipate them, (preventing them from becoming a 
public burden, and saving the rights of creditors;) also 
to prevent slaves from being brought into the state as 
merchandise, and to oblige the owners of slaves to treat 
them with humanity. Another section prohibits the 
legislature from authorising lotteries, or permitting the 
sale of lottery tickets. Another declares incapable of 
holding any civil office in the state, any person who 
denies the being of a God, Nor shall the oath of such 
person be allowed in any court. 

A stated meeting of the committee to su- 
perintend the boarding school at Westtown, 
will be held there on fourth day, the 6th of 
next month, at nine o’clock, a. M. 

Tuomas Kimuser, Clerk. 

Philada., 3d mo. 26th, 1836. 

Manrriep, on third day, the 8th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting house, New street, Josern SNowpen, to Han- 
naH Ecroyp, both of Philadelphia. 
at Friends’ meeting, at Westchester, Penn- 
sylvania, on fourth day, the 9th instant, Antan Corer, to 
Mary Hannums, both of Chester county. 








need 

Diep, on the 22d of Ist mo. Jast, in the 15th year of 
her age, of scarlet fever, Susanna C, SHarpiess, daugh- 
ter of Joshua B. and Sophia Sharpless. Her remains 
were interred on the afternoon of the 24th, in Friends’ 


ing the truly interesting report of the attend- burial ground, Downington. 


ing physician, were listened to with the most 
lively satisfaction. From these it appears 
that the financial condition of the institution 
has considerably improved since the report 
of the previous year, owing to an average in- 
crease in the number of patients; but the 
circumstance most calculated to arrest atten- 
tion, and most gratifying to the feelings of 
those present, was the decided relative in- 
crease in the number of cures, apparent from 
the statements rendered; which happy result 
may with propriety be principally ascribed to 
the enlarged facilities introduced, affording 
exercise in the open air to the patients, and 
otherwise contributing to their comforts. To 


Seldom has it been our lot to know one so young in 
years who evinced so much thoughtfulness and stabi- 
lity of deportment, having been in an eminent degree 
an example to her younger brothers and sister. Natu- 
rally of a delicate constitution, she had been at times 
the subject of disease, for the past three years. Aboat 
a year since she was almost reduced to the brink of 
the grave, but contrary to the expectation of her 
friends, her health was again in degree restored, which 
she enjoyed until within a few days of her death, when 
this dutiful, amiable, affectionate, and kind-hearted 
child was removed by death from her fond parents ; 
and although their bereavement is great, we believe 
her tender spirit is landed in never-ending bliss. 


“ Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 

Death came with friendly care,— 

The opening bud to heaven conveyed 
And bade it blossom there.” 


